'—. R. FREEBORN, Gentlemen’s Hosier, Glover, and Complete Outfitter, 
) ALLPARTS of the WORLD.—COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, Cross St., and 2, VICTORIA ST., (late of the Arcade.) 
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Fresh Arrivals of Tea at 
JF. MART’S 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Opposite Town Hall, Salford ; 


110, Borough Buildings, London Road, 
: 62, Oldham Road, Manchester. 


Congou 2s. 28.4d. 2s.6d. 
Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 
Finest Imported, Rich Pekoe-flavor, 3/- & 3/4. 
Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lap- 
song Souchong, 48. 


FALLOWS, 
SPIRIT MERCHANT, 
62a DUCIE STREET, GREENHEYS 


PUCIE ARMS, DUCIE STREET. 
ALES, PORTERS, WINES, &c. 
Champagne and Claret in excellent condition. 





The WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING MACHINE CO, 


Will Oren, on 21st Marcu, those CENTRAL AND 
Commopious PREMISES, 


131, MARKET-STREET, 


BUSINESS ALSO CONTINUED AT 
OLDHAM STREET BRANCH untu JUNE; 
After that date, the ony Office in Manchester for the Sale 

of their celebrated 


“SILENT WORKING”? 
SEWING MACHINES 
Will be at 131, MARKET STREET. 


Prospect. and Samples of Work Free. 





ILVER LEVER WATCHES £3. 3s.to£6. 6s 
Silver Horizontal ditto, Al. 1os.to £3. 3s. 
Gold Lever ditto......47. 10s. to £21. 0s. 
Gold Horizontal ditto, £3. 38.to£7. 75. 

Every Watch accurately timed and guaranteed, 
JEWELLERY 
Of-every description, in new and choice designs. 
| GOLD GUARD AND ALBERT CHAINS 
| ; In great variety. 
T. ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, 
Watchand Clock Manu ifacturers, Goldsmiths, Fc. 
_, 88, DEANSGATE. 

ar Drawing-room Clocks, Hall Clocks, 

=rums, &c., in every variety. Lowest net 
Prices only charged, ” , 





NDER THE BELIEF 


That certain Irish houses distil the spirit which 

they sell, and that no one else can get the same, 
the public pay very high prices. This is a delusion, as 
those houses buy in the market like other dealers, 

In competition we ask a comparison of our 


OLD IRISH 


AT 4 Ss. PER GALLON, 
JamesSmith & Company, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


26, Market Street, 
MANCHESTER 
Liverpool and Birmingham, 








*| ADIES’ 18 Carat Gold Patent Lever 
WATCHES, at £7. 15s. Made at the only 
wholesale Watch Manufactory in Manchester, 

No. 922, GROSVENOR STREET, ALL SAINTS, 
SALE SHOP, 21, BROWN STREET, 
Three Doors from the Post Office, City. 

The above Watches, unmatched as to price and quality, 
are S. D. Mc KELLEN’S own genuine mainatnae 
Each watch is highly finished, carefully examined, and 
Warranted twelve months. 

Gentlemen’s Heavy Gold Patent Levers, 
From £10. 0. 0, Silver from £3. 10. 0, 
Foreign Watches (Gold), from £3. 10, Silver, from 21s, 


MEREDITH’S 
Cheap HOSIERY, SHIRT, & Collar 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
147 and 149, Great Jackson-street, Hulme, 


Scarves, Ties, & Collars, very cheap, & in great variety. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, 


BILLIARDS. 


Geo. A. Metcalfe, 
BILLIARD TABLE 


MANUFACTURER, 
4, St. Mary’s-st., Manchester. 











Price Lists and Estimates on application. BAGATELLE 
‘TABLES of various sizes always in stock, 
Tables expressly made for Working Men's 
Clubs. 


REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Wedding Breakfasts, 


BALL SUPPERS, and DINNERS Supplied, by 
M* SSRS. PARKER AND SON, 
ST. MARY’S GATE, 
In the most fashionable style, on moderate terms, including 
the hire of plate, china, glass, &c, An elegant assort- 
ment of Bridecakes always ready. Bills of fare for any 
number, with prices, sent post free. 


_ J. BENTLEY, 
ENGINEER, 








JOR Repairs to Steam Engines, Steam 
Boilers, Printers’ or Brewers’ Machinery, Ranges, 
Grates, Bath Boilers, Wringing Machines, &c. 
FOR LOCKSMITH or BELLHANGERS’ WORK, 
Dolts, Bars, or Railing, send to the Workshop, 





12, HARDMAN STREET, DEANSGATE 














RINCE’S THEATR 


MONDAY NEXT, and every 
9 evening during the week 


CHARLES DILLON 


In his wonderful 
impersonation of 


BELPHEGOR 


SUVINIU) eanduoseg age "SER ENSLVE S.AONVESAB 
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| Teeth Extracted without Pain, — the | ASH r On & ROBINSON, the Man- | IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS, 
ter »OS ya, & un et, 


| “= : pete 
| use of the Nitrous Oxide Gas. Lower Mosley Street, and 44, Hig her Cambridge Street, | PRITCEHARD’S 
o_o Chorlton-on-Medlock. Agents in all parts of the yi ited 
~ Kingdom. Contracts undertaken to any extent. em- . 
M R ° —_ A N N E R ’ L. D. Ss. » | bers of the United Kingdom Bill Posting Association, Teething & Fever Powders 
SURGEON-DENTISS, Are excellent for Caney Som Three Months to aa 
} 
| 


7 7 ears 
227, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. PritcHarp’s TeeTHING AND Fever Pownpers are 
excellent when Children are cross, feverish, or restless, 


PritcuHarp'’s TEETHING AND Fever Pownsrs ar 











Artificial Teeth on the most improved principles. The 
recommended as an Antibilious — for Adults, re. 
prices Ninety-nine London, besides four hundred and ep moving nervous and bilious head-ache, 
{ i in Surg . i ntistry. | cial N he trongly recommended the 
Ah eguatians to Gunga and Memantenl Deatitey. WAVE RL E r, OW L ond "Pp 1CKW Ick "PENS to PritcHarp’s CELEBRATED ‘aman AND Faveg 


| their readers Powpers are daily becoming more sensibly appreciated, 

Stan dare 7,— A treasure in the hands of rapid writers.” The following are a few of the numberless Testimonials 

: “They embody an improvement of great the Proprietor is daily receiving of their truly wonderfyl 
and valuable effects :— 


CONSULTATIONS FREE. 








Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 





| 
best materials and workmanship at the lowest possible | 
| 
| 
| 
| ” 
| value 
| 














MSTERDAM EXHIBITI¢ IN, 1869.— | Sold everywhere, 6d. and 1s. per Box. 15. 2d. by post. | Testimonial from the Rev. R. Webster Boat, 
l FIRST PRIZE, aelig above the Gold Medal. | MACNIVEN & CAMERON, | The Rev. R. Webster Boat has much pleasure in penting 
Supplied tothe British, French, Prussian, Russian, 23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBUL RGH. | testimony to the value of Mr. Pritchard’s “Teething 
Italian, Dutch, and other Governments One pint of fine 2 nas (Established 1770.) Fever Powders,” which have been most useful to his 
A soured Beef-tea at 24d I st convenient and economic London Agents : Mitt INGTON & Hutton. children, not only in Teething, but at other times, 
‘stock * He never likes to be without them, and recommends 
C aution Only sort warranted genuine by the In their use to all his friends who have young children, 
entor, m Liebig, whose signature is on every \y BREAK YOUR MEERScy Pensnett Parsonage, near Dudley, Jan. 8th, 1864. 
genuine Jar, : a\% AN) AUly } “‘Romiley, near Stockport, May &th, 1864, 
Ask for Lichig Comf Extract, and not for HAVE “ Dear Sir,— Enclosed are 15 stamps, please to send me 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat. UW ITHECOMBSPATENTA MEPEMEL@OREI Iams | 2 packet of your invaluable ‘Teething Powders,’ they 
| have saved me pounds. I can safely say that, if parents | 
, ScREW Pipe BAND PuT ON. only knew the value of them and would give them to their 
TR.WITHECOMB 28,VICTORIA ST children, many lives would thus be saved. —Yours truly, | 
“J. H. Srewanrt, 
\ y= MANC HE cA 7 R. | “Mr. Pritchard, Manchester.” | 
SS Tf DAN — | Sold by all Chemists Prepared only by the Sole |} 
rs Proprictor, | 








MEERSCHAUM AMBERS oS te 


The Largest Assortment in the City. A Packet will be sent (post free) for 15 or 36 stamps. 


M EERSCHAU Mi REVIVER, | How full of briars is this work-a-day world ”— Shakspere, | 











[= MOST EFFECTUAL PREPARA- 

To Remove Scratches, Burns, &c., with pee HF Largest and Best Assortment of Briar 
Crickets, is HUGHES'S TROPK a BEETLE 6d. ie Box: post free, eight stamps. | PIPE Sf at the LITTLE sHop kept by SAMUEL| 
POWDER. Sold by all Chemists, in 3d., 6d., and 1s. . R. WITHECOMB, LAMB, the Patentee of the Manchester hak] 


CROSS STREET (two doors from the New Exchange 
28a, wae street, MANCHESTER. | Manchester. Sele Depét of G. B. D, a Paris, 


sackets, and at the Proprietor's, E GRIFFITHS 
HUGHES, Victoria and Catcaton-street, Manchester. 





| 
} 
} 
} 
TION for destroying Cockroaches, Beetles, and | 








EDWARD TAYLOR’S 


SIXPENNY IMPERIAL FEEDING BOTTLES. 


These Bottles are each filted with six inches of the best Rubber Tubing and Seamless Teats. 
Forty-eight Shillings per Gross. Wholesale, Twenty per Cent. Discount. 
SPREAD PLASTER WORKS, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. | 


= ee ee 





| 
| 





JAMES HOYLE SMITH. : 
COACHBUILDER. 








CONGLETON, CHESHIRE, 


| 
. a 
| Exhibited his celebrated Novelty, which forms Five distinct Carriages, viz.: as Vis-a-vis, to drive from the inside. | 
| 





Ditto for Coachman. Ditto Close Carriage, with or without Driving Seat. Ditto Barouche Head. |! 


ALSO HIS 


ELECT, OR LADIES’ DOG CART, 


Hung low, and easy of access, suitable for Cob or Horse.—Price £35 to £40, according to finish. 


The only makerin England. 4 shapes £150. 5 shapes £180. | 
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THE HOUSE OF 
LA GRANDE MARQUE, AT COGNAC 


AND THE CHARENTE DISTRICT. 





(From the Western Times.) 


A correspondent writes :—“ Having received an invitation from Mr. Victor Jouannet, the managing 
director of that extensive brandy house at Cognac, which is known in England under the title of La Grande 
Marque, I availed myself of it in order to inspect their enormous stock, and also that I might obtain some 
general information respecting the production of brandy in the Charante district. The Charante district, 
or as we should call it in England, the county of Charente, is one of the most interesting parts of France. 
This is owing to its production of brandy, the finest and most delicate spirit that can be distilled, and 
represents one of the most important sources of the general wealth of France. The largest town in the 
district is Angouleme, but Cognac, although having a population of only about 9,000, is the most important. 
This town is situated in the neighbourhood of the finest brandy producing vineyards, known as the cham- 
pagne district of Cognac. The district which surrounds this and produces brandy next in quality and value 
is called Borderies, and the last, or as I may say the third growth, is produced in the outside district which 
extends round the towns of Angouleme, Saintes and Mirambeau, and almost to the banks of the river 
Garonne. This is called the Bois district. The pure Cognac brandy is distilled from wine grown in the 
three districts, Champagne, Borderies, and Bois, and this the leading houses of Cognac are most anxious to 
preserve in that native purity which has made Cognac so famous. Any merchant is regarded as acting 
fraudulently who dares to mix with the brandy of Charente district spurious spirit, or even spirit made from 
wine grown in any other district. The average crop of the Charente district is about 600 gallons of wine 
per acre, and the surface cultivated being 250,000 acres yield about 150,000,000 gallons, which, when 
distilled, represent 15,000,000 gallons as the average annual yield of brandy. It is the general impression in 
England that the distillation of brandy is performed by the Cognac houses, and that large firms are necessarily 
holders of large farms; but the brandy merchants are no more producers than our brewers are culivators of 
hops and barley. No large farms indeed exist in the Charente ‘district. It is stated on good authority 
that there are not five proprietors who hold 75 acres of vineyard, nut ten landowners possessing 40 acres, 
while holders of 12 acres do not exceed 30 in number. As in England the farmer goes to market with the 
sample of corn, so in the Charente district the French farmer attends the Cognac market with samples of 

, his brandy, and thus the trade have to make up their stocks by the purchase of an innumerable number of 

small parcels. The stores of La Grande Marque, which are situated at the south end of the park of the 

town of Cognac, cover two acres of ground and hold 25,000 hogsheads, which contain about one and a half 

—_ million gallons of the finest brandy that could be purchased, including the celebrated vintages of 1851, 1845, 

and 1835. To accumulate this enormous stock, purchases had to be made with some thousands of diffe: ent 

— farmers, and the value is of such an extent that it is insured with eighteen different Insurance Companies. 

The quality of the different samples of brandy varies very consider: bly, so that the superiority of the stock 

| of a Cognac house depends entirely upon great jud.ment in their selections and the holding sufficient 
| capital to be always able to buy at the right time and direct from the farmers.” 








| | LA GRANDE MARQUE COGNAC, 


+ These Fine Brandies are imported, in Casks and Cases, by 


©. & J. LAW, 


nside | WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, 


@°9, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 
80. iain tad ria es oeponed aneeiabinmieeeapendiieteod 
| QUOTATIONS FOR CASED BRANDIES. 


Carte Bleue, 5 years old, 54/- per dozen. Carte Rose, 11 years old 66/- per dozen. 
99 Jaune, 9 - 60/- 9 9 Blanche, 18 ” 72/- ” 
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Important to Bankers, Solicitors, Merchants, Stock and Sharebrokers, 











INSTANTANEOUS PRINTING. 


} Price 3s.Gd. per Boitie. 
| REQUIRES NO PREPARED PAPER. 





THIS Ink is introduced to Merchants, Solicitors, Stock Brokers, and all who require small 
quantities of Circulars, Prices Current, Market Reports, or any kind of Notice 
expeditiously printed. Hitherto Lithographic Writing has required prepared paper and Ink 
which is difficult to manipulate, except by the experienced Lithographic Draughtsman; now, 
however, the re-writing is entirely dispensed with, for the copy written with 
this Ink, on ordinary Writing Paper, in your own Office, being sent to us, can 
he forthwith transferred to the Stone, and the required copies supplied as quickly as they 


can be printed. 
It must be manifest that the use of this Ink removes considerable impediments to the 
quickly getting out of Prices Current, &c., as no time is lost, as heretofore, in writing on the 


prepared paper before printing. 
Firms in the country using this Ink can send up their written Forms to us, and the 


required copies can be printed and forwarded the same day as received. 
This Ink is in use in numerous Establishments, and we have the pleasure of printing 


. ° mn. .2° ; 
the following Testimonials :— 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., Manchester. Manchester, March 23rd, 1870, 
Gen' lemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying that your New Lithographic Writing Ink is a great improvement on any 
other kind I have seen, and that it is almost impossible to detect the copies from the original handwriting. 1 have every o mfidence 
in recommending it to your customers. I remain, yours respectfully, Pro 8. MENDEL, JOHN CLARKE. 
To Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. 116, Portland Street, Manchester, 4th August, 1869. 
Dear Sirs,—I have pleasure in stating that your Patent Lithographic Transfer Writing Ink has given me great satisfaction. 
I have used it on several occasions writing with a common steel pen on ordinary writing paper, and the copy has always turned ont 


as distinct as could be wished. I can recommend the Ink to everybody, for the purpose of many-folding manuscripts. 
Yours respectfully, ALF. WENNER. 


Mesars. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. Aytoun Street, Manchester, 4th August, 1869. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your enquiry, we consider your New Lithographic Ink to be quite equal to what you represent it 

to be. It affords us every satisfaction, and we prefer it specially, as being more expeditiously handled, and clearer in the impression 

than that in use with the transfor paper. ‘Yours faithfully, ° ALEX. COLLIE & CO. 

















To Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, Sept. 8th, 1869. 
; Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in testifying to the value of your New Lithographic Writing Ink. I have used it in 
the office with advantage, on the score both of economy and despatch. I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, E. L. JONES. 





Meesrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. Manchester, 7th Dec., 1869. 
Gentlemen,—We have much pleasure in testifying to the usefulness of your Patent Lithographic Transfer Writing Ink, 


which we hive found to answer its purpose very well, and which we shall use, preferably to other similar oompvunds, as often a8 We 
have an opportunity, Yours truly DROEGE & CO. 








We annex prices at which we shall be happy to print, at a moment’s notice, 

any Forms you may send us written with this Ink, and on ordinary Writing Paper. 
One page, on Cream or Blue Wovo Large Post 8vo, Fly Leaf, 50 Copies, 8/- 100 Copies, 4/6 250 Copies, 8/- 
Do, do. do. do. 4to. do. / 4/- u 6/- of 12/- 
do. do. Foolscap folio, do. t 5/- ‘ 7/6 uv 16/° 


Large quantities, Periodical Prices Current, §'c., at lower rates. 








Sold in Manchester only by J. @. KERSHAW & C0, 


LITHOGRAPHERS & LETTERPRESS PRINTERS, Patent LEDGER & ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURERS, | 


37, OXFORD STREET and PORTLAND ST. 


ieee ——_——_ ——— ——— ——— $$$ ee 
Families supplied, Any length 54 and 54a, High-street 


R. Allinson, General Manchester Warehouse) ‘i sce aceizsis ( 4 amd, Oe, Sissee 


rices, 
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VOICES IN THE STREETS. 


BY EDWIN WAUGH. 





THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


“T tell thee, friend Sancho,” answered Don Quixote, “‘ that it is as certain they are 
asses as that I am Don Quixote and thou Sancho Panza; at least, so they seem to 
me.” ‘‘Sir,” quoth Sancho, ‘‘say not such a thing; but snuff those eyes of yours. 

CERVANTES. 


(Two friends at dinner, at the hotel.) 
«« (NOME, Harty, you’re not doing much. I like to see a man take 

() his pound and his pint.” 

“T’m off my feed, Jack.” 

“What's the matter ?” 

“Qh, the weather, I suppose. 
It unlaces me from top to toe.” 

“But, you’ve not finished ?” 

“Finished! I had done before I begun. Here, waiter, take away.” 

“Come along to the smoke room.” 

“I’m ready.” 

+ ” * « * 

“Well, now, you promised to tell me about your fellow-traveller, and 
his landing at Dublin. 

“Oh, ay! Well; I had noticed him particularly as we went across 
on the boat; for he was a ‘ken-speckle’ sample of the Lancashire 
breed; and, though a man of few words, there was a merry twinkle in 
his eye; and every time he opened his mouth, his spcech told the land 
of his birth at once. This was his first trip across the sea; and he was 
disguised in a new suit, that he evidently did not feel quite at home in. 
Somehow, we got very thick together on the boat, and we had a good 
deal of chat in the old dialect. I missed him in the bustle when we 
came to the pier; but I met with him afterwards, in the city, where he 
dined with me; and, as we sat over a glass of grog, he gave me an 
account of his reception on landing. 

“But, in the first place, you know how the Irish car-drivers crowd 
down to meet the arriving boats; and how full of devil-may-care rollick 
and fan they are. When the luggage comes ashore, they have a trick 
of seizing the best pieces they can lay hands on; and when the owner 
comes up, the fiend is in it if they do not talk him into a car, before he 
knows where he is. ‘ 

“By the bye, my fellow-traveller’s name was Barker. Well; one of 
the car-men, attracted by the appearance of Barker’s trunk, grabbed it 
at once, and, after carefully spelling out the name, B, a, r, bar, k, e, r, 
ket—Bar-ker—he cried out, ‘ Where the divil’s Mister Barker?’ Barker, 
hearing his name shouted in a strange land, looked round with surprise, 
and seeing Paddy dragging the trunk towards the car, he cried, ‘ Here; 
wheer arto for? Stop an’ rosin! That's mine!’ ‘Ah, Mister Barker!’ 
said Paddy, saluting our friend, ‘Welcome to old Ireland, Mister Barker! 
Sure, I was lookin’ out for ye this three weeks. Good luck to ye, 
Mister Barker!’ * Well,’ replied Barker, ‘This gi’s my crop a twist, 
Idon’t know how thae comes to know what I’m code (called); for I 
never set fuut upo’ this clod i’ my life afore.’ ‘ Ah, now, Mister Barker,’ 
answered Paddy, ‘don’t be sayin’ that to your own car-boy! Sure, 
ey t I smell ye on the boat.’ ‘ Well,’ said Barker, scratching his head, 

this caps my trash, owd lad, I tell thee again; for I never were here 
afore—that shall be true—an”* thae keeps Barkerin’, an’ Barkerin’, as if 
thee an’ me had bin twins. I connot make it out.’ ‘Ah, come along, 
pe hence,’ replied Paddy; ‘sure, it’s myself knew the whole seed, 
— an’ generation o’ the Barkers before ye were born.’ Well; 

‘arker followed slowly, wondering how on earth Paddy came to have 

hame so pat at the end of his tongue. ‘Now, jump up, your 


Wet and warm, like Oldham brewis. 





105 
honour,’ said Paddy, ‘till I show ye the way we'll roll along!" ‘Stop 
a minute,’ said Barker, ‘let’s have a look at th’ horse. Hello! This ’ll 


do noan! It's nobbut three legs!’ ‘Faith, ye are right,’ replied Paddy; 
‘an’ it’s just as well, for if he had four I wouldn’t be able to hold him.’ 
‘ By th’ mon,’ said Barker, laughing, ‘I’s be like to have a ride wi’ thee, 
owd lad; legs or no legs! But, howd,’ continued he, laying his hand 
on Paddy’s shoulder, ‘I want tho to tell me th’ names o’ some o’ th’ 
main buildin’s, as we riden by.’ ‘* Well, indeed then,’ replied Paddy, 
‘here’s the one boy that’s able for that, Mister Barker!’ ‘ Well then,’ 
said Barker, as he mounted the car, ‘ off witho; an’ mind thae tells no 
lies i’ thi talk; for thae'rt terrible lennock (pliant, glib) about th’ tung; 
an’ it’s quare to me if thae artn’t a bit leet gi’n, bi th’ look on tho. 
Nea then; get agate o’ rollin’, as soon as tho likes.’ ‘Where will I 
drive to, your honour.’ ‘Thae may just plez (please) thy bonny sel’,’ 
replied Barker. ‘Keep drivin’ up an’ down, till I tell tho to stop.’ ‘All 
right, your honour,’ replied Paddy, giving the horse a switch ; ‘all right! 
Get along, out o’ that, ye divil!’ and away they went. ‘I'll tell thee what, 
owd lad,’ said Barker, leaning forward on the car, ‘that’s a quare mak 
(make) of a crayter ’at thae’s getten between thoose shafts.’ ‘Is it the 
horse your honour?’ enquired Paddy. ‘Ay; ifit be a horse,’ replied 
Barker; ‘but it favvours a sack-full o’ fire-irons, as much as a horse. 
What doesto co’ it?’ ‘Loightning, your honour.’ ‘Leetnin’! ay, 
well; it looks as if it had bin brought up o’ moonshine an’ yure-pins. 
Leetnin’! I never see’d a three-legged flash o’ leetnin’ afore! Is it a 
mare?’ ‘Itis, your honour.’ ‘Why then, thae'll be havin’ a spavin't 
thunner-bowt i’th’ shafts some o’ these days. * * * Howd, stop! 
What’s yon buildin’, i’th’ front, yon?’ ‘That's the Parliamint Heawse, 
your honour.’ ‘Why; han yo a parliament here?’ ‘Faith, no, Mister 
Barker; they took the parliamigt over the water; but they left the heawse 
behind.’ ‘Well; an’ what’s yon buildin’, wi’ three stone figures 
stonnin’ o’ th’ top, yon?’ ‘Is it thim three bowld fellows, on the top 
o’ the buildin’, beyant there?’ ‘Ay; what's thoose three?’ ‘Thim 
three, your honour,—thim three’s the Twelve Apostles!’ ‘ Twelve 
Apostles! Heaw doesto manage to make twelve out o’ thoose three ?’ 
‘ Well, indeed Mister Barker; ye couldn’t expect the whole twelve to be 
out at once, such a murderin’ wet day as this. The other nine are gone 
in to dry their clothes.’ 

‘Poo up!’ cried Barker; ‘Poo up! 
once! Lets goo in, somewheer, an’ sit us down a minute or two. 


Thae’s gone fur enough, at 
,”? 


“HEAR, HEAR.” 

Two old women, standing in front of the hustings, listening to the 
speeches, when the crowd suddenly burst into laughter at something 
which has been said upon the platform; and one of the old women 
claps her hands, and cries, * Eh, Mary ; that wur a good ’un—that wur 
a good ’un!”? ‘ What wur it, Matty?” enquired her friend. ‘ Nay, 
replied she, “1 don’t know what it wur; dut somebody's catch’t it!” 


FREEDOM CF OPINION. 


« And, in a coach, if a traveller would, 
O’er the window hold dominion, 
And put it down, I put it up— 
I’m for freedom of opinion, 
Comic Sone. 


Two Lancashire workmen, sitting opposite each other, on a cold day, 
one of them puts the window down; the other instantly puts it up again. 
The first then sends his fist through the window-pane; and looking 
earnestly at his companion, he says, ‘‘ Vea then, owd lad: thae can 
have tt oather road (either way) !” 


“DO BE SAID.” 
An old woman, on her usual round gathering rags, looks in at an 
open door, where she is well known, and cries out— 

“Han yo ony?” ~ 
“‘ Nawe.” 

‘Han yo noan at o’ 
“‘ Nawe.” 

‘*Han yo noan o’ no sort?” 
‘“Nawe, nawe; I tell yo!" 

**Oh, then; yo han noan!" 
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CHEATING THE BEAST. 

A Lancashire man was riding in a cab, ovtside the town, when the 
driver pulled up, unexpectedly, at the foot of a hill. “ Hollo!” cried 
the traveller, putting his head out, ‘* What arto stoppin’ for? I’m noan 

| gooin’ to get out here!” ‘ Husht!” replied the driver; ‘I'm chatin’ 
| th’ horse! Yo're a great weight. He'll think yo’n getten out; an’ 
then he'll run up this broo like a red-shank.” 


_ —_s 
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NOTES ON ’CHANGE. 


Apowrtynomr between the past and present aspect of com- 
/ 





mercial matters in Manchester is a subject which may well attract 

the attention, not only of business men, but of those also who 
take wide and philosophical views of men and manners. In this regard 
one cannot select a more interesting theme for contemplation than 1 
comparison of our present commercial motives with those of days not very 
long gone by. In the old times, say before the American war, with the 
exception of occasional speculations, our market received its impulses 
from certain definite These were easily to be tracec, 
ind depended on well-known conditions. If the cotton crop in America 
or India was reported unfavourable, we had a sympathetic movement in 
Liverpool, and an eighth per pound advance might be the first conse- 
quence. Again, flourishing accounts from Calcutta, China, or Bombay 
would give a stimulus to the demand for goods suitable for those 
markets. If the great buyers ‘* went in,’’ as they often used to do, all 
it once, prices for goods advanced; and, though we do not mean to 
irgue that there was of necessity a profit commensurate with the 
at least to trace the why and the wherefore of 
assurance that the goods were bought 


and fixed causes. 


demand, one was able 
its existence, and with the 
because they were wanted at great centres of consumption. 

Have our manners and customs altered with the price of the raw 
material, or what is the reason that the old landmarks of our commerce 
have been altogether obliterated ? 

It requires, but slight observation to convince one of the fact that 
there is now neither compass nor helm at work in the guidance of our 
‘*Worms” feed on our intelligence; ‘ frost” 
freezes our reason; ‘famine in the north-west provinces” stunts our 
understanding; and last, though not by any means least, the demon of 
speculation and of rapid money-making has made common cause in 


commercial argosy. 





the war against sound commercial enterprise. 
Does the Liverpool telegram report fifteen thousand bales and a 
strong demand ?—We jeer and say, Ha, ha! 
Calcutta telegrams report large sales and higher prices. 
| days shirtings often fall three-halfpence a piece. 
If good eight-and-a-quarters sell at ten and sixpence in Shanghai, they 
are eagerly bought ‘on the boards” at eleven shillings, and manufac- 
| turers scramble for the contracts at prices little above the cost of the 
yarns of which the It is not in the least necessary 
for the progress of business that even such a demand as the above should 
exist. If the buyer of the period chooses to rest for a while on his 
laurels or his losses, the ever active agent sees no fun in inanition; and, 
rather than have peace at any price, he prefers business at any cost. 
There have been market days when no vestige of an order was to be 
| obtained through the length and breadth of the city, and still producers 
have told you that the ‘‘enquiry”’ has been good, and have gone to their 
| homes well satisfied with large contracts, fat in loss. India may have a 
famine, Shanghai may lose a shilling a piece, but the agent must have 
something to sell, and rather than not sell at all, he will sell at a loss. 
True it is that in almost every department of our trade greatly 
increased numbers are now engaged, and the competition must be con- 
equently augmented; but this fact by no means accounts for the 
willingness to transact business in the hopeless and profitless style now 


On such 


goods are composed. 


in vogue. 
There is, in fact, increased reason why traders should look well before 
Commissions, both here and abroad, having been consi- 


derably cut down, there remains but little margin to that account, and 
the greatly increased facilities of transport and communication must 
have the effect of putting an end to trade secrets and moncpolies. We 
| have heard it argued, in explanation of the vast and apparently unprofi- 
| table shipments now made, that merchants do not now care so much 


| 
they leap. 
| 





about securing a profit on their exports, but ship goods in the way ‘ 
remittance to be invested in produce, and on which they rely as a surer 
source of profit. This argument, however, does not hold water, ‘as it 
will be found that the importation of produce has, during the past few 
years, been anything but a paying game. 

On the part of manufacturers it has been urged, that the enormoy 
quantity of size now introduced reduces the cost of goods toa 
point. Against this argument comes the fact that the “ filled” goods 
trade has now become such a thoroughly classified department of 
industry, that the value of shirtings is adjusted almost exactly in accor. 
dance with the quantity of cotton they contain. 

How, why, and on what basis our commerce now exists, is an enigma, 
even for the Sphinx ; and must be a theme of wondering reflection for 
all thoughtful persons engaged in the trade. 


& 
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BILLIARD MATCH IN THE} 
FREE TRADE HALL. | 
Won we entered the Free Trade Hall on Tuesday afternoon, we} 





THE 


found the daylight struggling with the gaslight, and creating in| 

their mixture a kind of sepulchral twilight. We could se| 
square patches of sky and round patches of flame, arranged in regula, 
patterns over the panelled ceiling, and we found ourselves wishing th 
the sun or the gas would go out, so that we might either delude ow.) 
selves that it was night or fully realize that it was day. We looked! 
round the large room in the ghastly glare of light, and dreamt of whit! 
we had seen and heard within those walls, with their plaster colums| 
and their dusty festoons, looking more plastery and cold than ever; and} 
we looked up at those dirty circles 1n the ceiling, and the faded tins) 
upon the walls, and the soiled surface of the gallery front, and whik 
our eyes rested on these we felt uncomfortable and impatient. Ther 
we glanced downward on the table in the centre of that large hall, with 
its white cover reflecting the light from the six circlets of flame, in th) 
six green cones over them; and on the four steep slopes of scarlet with 
ribs of dark brown seat backs, starred with numbered cards in paralld 
lines, and arranged to receive the forms ot some of Manchester's rid 
men and fair women. This to us was a new picture. On the wam 
scarlet floor, around the light wood table, there was a pathway of buf 
matting with chocolate border, and then a railing of red cord on ira 
standards, to separate the public from the players, and in two come 
of the enclosed square there were chairs placed for the performers ta} 
rest. The arrangements were very complete throughout, and Ie 
nothing to be desired. As the time for commencing drew near, the) 
brown lines and the white stars and the scarlet slopes became rapidly) 
hidden by masses of more sombre colour, that came in streams through} 
the red alleys; and when the clock struck three, and the cover Was} 
removed from the table, and the gas over it was turned on to the fall, 
the slopes were covered with dense masses of white faces and bladf 
robes, topped by the gallery front, with its battlement of heads. 

The presence of ladies gave quite a new feature to the entertainment} 
It was refreshing to look on those fair earnest faces in the midst of 9} | 
much of the sterner stuff, and quite delightful to hear their expressions} 
of sympathy at the “hard lines,” or their exclamatious of pleasure au 
approval at the good fortune or skilful execution of the players. Ther) 
were among the ladies present many whom we have seen play on thet | 
own tables, and who were fully qualified to judge of the excellence dj 
the performance, and to offer very fair criticism on the game as it way 
played. So select an assembly has never been seen at a billiard matty 
in Manchester before. 

Cook was the first to enter the arena. He was formally introdol 
to the company, and was very warmly greeted, considering the 
culties there are in the way of so select a company being demonstrati | 
in their expression of delight. Roberts followed, and received li 
introduction and made his bow to the four slopes of animated face 
Then the cues were taken up, and the balls were strung for lead, @ 
the veteran lost, and the play commenced. Roberts gave a miss if 
baulk, Cook followed with a miss out of baulk, was potted by his 
opponent, and then the scoring fairly began. The game was 4 "8 
slow but a very close one. Cook was completely out of form, and dit 
not show to advantage. He took as long to score 354 points, at 
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time both were even, as we have seen him take to score a thousand ; 
and we were thoroughly glad when the marker announced that the 
game would end at 700. Roberts reached 682, and looked very like 
winning, but Cook got in again and ran out the victor. 

Roberts is slightly above the average size, with a tendency to corpu- 
lence. He has a cleanly-shaved, hard-featured, but honest-looking face, 
with a large scattered tuft of grey hair under the chin, and a quantity 
of iron-grey hair on his head. He has a keen eye and plenty of nerve, 
it anything, too much. His confidence in himself leads him into a losing 
game, and he often attempts fancy shots that are not positively neces- 
sary, although when accomplished they bring down a gratifying burst of 
applause. He is rather a slow player, and takes a long time to consider 
some of the more difficult shots. The deliberate way in which he 
takes his eyes two or three times over the angles of an all-round cannon 
js almost peculiar in so great a player; but his care is generally 
rewarded by a brilliant stroke, or, in the event of failure, a hair-breadth 
miss. His style before striking is good, but his style after is singularly 
inelegant and clumsy. No sooner has the ball been struck than down 
comes his cue with a rattle on the wood-work of the table, ‘and his left 
arm either twitches about in convulsive jerks, or else both hands are 
brought down on his thighs as we have seen an expectant fielder stand 
in cricket. A failure at an easy shot, or even an ordinarily difficult 
one, invariably brought forth an exclamation from him. We could see 
the words, but we could not hear them. At times, when missing a 
good game, his annoyance manifested itself in self-castigation, or in a 
dissatisfied twisting of the body, and a thumping down of the cue 
handle on the floor; all of which we expect in beginners, but not in 
great players like Roberts. From beginning to end his manner was 
too pantomimic, and contrasted most unfavourably with the cool, self- 
reliant, determined, and undemonstrative style of his young opponent. 
Both players were dressed in black. Roberts as usual wore his wide- 
awake, which acts as a shade to his eyes, and protects them from the 
glare of the gaslight. During the game he occasionally refreshed 
himself from a glass of liquid, which might have passed for water if he 
had not injudiciously poured it from two decanters, an imprudence that 
brought frowns on some faces that had looked kindly on him before. 
Some of his old patrons and friends were amused at him; perhaps his 
manner took them back to other days and nights spent with him under 
other roofs, when he was younger and they were not soold. In looking, 
round at those tiers of faces we could see, among those that were 
tinged with grey hair, some who had remembered Roberts in the first 
years of his fame, and who had for twenty years wondered where another 
could be found to take his place, worthily, when he was gone. And 
now and then, when they again saw him playing in the middle of what 
promised to be a good break, those old faces wore young smiles, and 
fairly beamed with animation as we have seldom seen old faces beam 
before. Then when he stumbled at an easy stroke and broke down, 
the expressions instantly changed, and it was not difficult to see how 
many there were there who had for years heartily rejoiced with him in 
his victories, and who now as heartily sympathised with him in his 
defeats. But all could see that his day has passed. He plays like a 
man who is settling down into a second place resignedly, and not as one 
who is determined to regain the seat he has lost. 

In previous billiard sketches we have described Cook. ‘He looks,” 
we have said, ‘‘a few years older than he really is. His light whiskers 
and dark brown hair form that curious contrast we often see on young 
men who were golden-haiied children. His face wears an expression of 
weariness. When he smiles, he seems to smile somewhat painfully, 
and after the smile has passed away the look of weariness returns.” He 
is of slight build, has a good figure, and dresses well. He looks better 
than he did some months ago, although when tired his face is colourless, 
and he seems rather delicate. His manner, too, is slightly changed. 
He seems more at home in a crowd, receives applause more naturally, 
and more gracefully ; and appears to be quite ca!m and strongly nerved 
from the beginning to the end. He plays more feelingly, and more 
tenderly than any player we ever saw. His position is graceful and firm. 
He holds his cue well in his hand, places it on the bridge quite still, and 
then, with a curious up-and-down movement, draws it back once, and 
strikes as softly and easily as if he really played with the balls, and not 

~used them as so many do. He is seen to greatest advantage in an 
uphill game. He then plays brilliantly and very earnestly. Spurting 
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is almost necessary to him. With an opponent whom he is sure of 
beating he becomes indifferent, and it is only when he is being distanced 
that he rouses himself into that splendid action which has taken him so 
far in front of all others. We have seen him score with a rapidity that 
is perfectly astonishing. His knowledge of side and strength, and the 
accuracy of his sighting angles, quickly, is something extraordinary. In 
playing for position he has no equal. Although he did not show to 
advantage in the afternoon match, yet in the second he played a good 
game, and beat the ex-champion by 373 points in a game of 700 up. 

The scene in the evening was different from that in the afternoon. 
No ladies were present, but there were greater numbers of gentlemen, 
and ease and enjoyment became the order of the night. Cigars sent 
out their aroma, and never have we known the Hall so fragrant. There 
was more noise, more applause, better play from Cook, and worse from 
Roberts, whose slow, lazy way of playing became at times almost 
unbearable. 

On the whole, the match in the afternoon was a disappointing one, 
and could give only an imperfect idea, to those who have never seen 
Cook play before, how splendidly he sometimes uses the cue. His 
game in the evening was an average one; but Roberts was out of form 
altogether, and, beyond making a few rather fancy strokes, he did 
nothing worthy of himself. 

Of the games played by Cook and Roberts since their great match 
in St. James’s Hall the champion has won seven, and the ex-champion 
one. These exhibition matches, however, do not in any way interfere 
with the title or trophies held by Cook. To take them from him 
certain conditions have to be met, articles signed, two months’ notice 
given, and money-deposits made. It is generally believed that Roberts 
senior will not enter the lists to contest the championship again, but 
his son will meet Cook to do battle for the coveted honour in April. 
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WHAT TO EAT, AND HOW TO 
COOK IT. 


STILL AT DINNER. 

HE beef a-la-mode of the various cookery books is the stewed beef 
T of our experience, or the “braised” beef of the romance-writers 

who do the bills of fare for the dining rooms. We don’t think 
the name any improvement. Of course, braising in reality is another 
thing from stewing, and may be requisite for the lean and comparatively 
juiceless meat of the continent, but it is an unnecessary and wasteful 
process to use with our beef, and is not, as a matter of fact, followed 
here. So, when we see the word, we mentally ejaculate, pooh, pooh! 
stewed. You can, if so minded, treat ribs or sirloin this way, but to do 
so is like painting the lily. 

The aitch-bone is about the best piece to stew, and there are many 
pieces which it is almost impossible to make anything of in any other 
way. Itis also, by common consent of cooks and chemists, the most 
economical, beyond question, of any way of cooking meat. Here 
science and taste meet on equal grounds, for all the goodness ,of the 
meat is preserved, and the meat is cooked in its own juices—the most 
perfect, and, therefore, the best form of cookery. We do not see 
that we can give any particular directions about stewing. It is not 
boiling, therefore there should not be much water or other liquid, 
and the meat should not be fat—not very fat, that is—and it should be 
very gently stewed, with very moderate heat, about twice the length of 
time that it would require in roasting. The vessel should be kept very 
closely covered, and seldom or never opened. The liquid fat should be 
carefully taken off, and the gravy strained and thickened. Turnips and 
carrots in large pieces, and whole onions, ready cooked, should be added, 
or the latter may be served separately, soused in some of the gravy, like 
stewed celery, of which we have before spoken. 

Just at the present time veal is in the ascendant. It is particularly 
nice in the exceptionally cold weather of this spring, as it is requisite, 
more than with other meat, to have it perfectly fresh and sweet, and, 
while it is so, it is very good eating from the head to the feet, both 
inclusive. The head being an excellent dish, people have from time to 
time tried their hands at improving it, or trying to do so; but, to our 
mind, no better mode of dealing with it has been discovered than the 
common plan of boiling it, making separate accessories of the tongue 
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| and brains, and giving a piece of boiled bacon or pig’s cheek to keep it 
1] 


in countenance. Not the Bath chap of commerce, often only a piece 

of creosoted gristle and bone, but sweet bacon and sound, ‘ whether it 
| And do for goodness’ sake let’s have plenty of parsley 
and butter this time, And what 
| they could not eat that night the Queen next morning may have hashed, 
|| and it will be fit for her Majesty to dine off, for calf’s head, like jugged 


be new or old.” 
as an old friend of ours used to say. 


hare and many another dish, is often better the second day than the 
first. An Irish friend, dining with us on hashcd calf’s head, appearing 
to take to it kindly, we asked him how he liked it. ‘Is there a heaven 
upon earth?’ was his emphatic reply. ‘I never knew it before.” 
Whence arises the strange impossibility of getting from an Irishman a 
direct answer to a question. Even Spenser, in his time, complained of 
them meeting one question by asking another; but, as Mr. Micawber 
would say, this is a digression. 

Descending to the neck you have materials for cutlets and veal pie, 
about which it has ever been a puzzle to us whether it is better hot or 
cold. <A veal pie requires very little beyond its foundation of veal, and 
a little, or perhaps just more than a little, ham or bacon, for it is 
nothing without one or other, and a little seasoning, but no onion and 
no cloves. If, as seems somehow a necessity, there must be mace, let 
there be about a quarter of the quantity that would lie on a threepenny 
bit; but we feel more inclined to say what Oliver Cromwell said of the 
mace—‘ take away that bauble!” We are speaking of course of a 
dish veal pie. With the veal pie of the confectioner’s shop we have 
long lost all patience. It is as a rule about the most tasteless thing out. 
We cannot much approve either, of the so-called Melton Mowbray 
veal and ham pie. It not being possible to count on an immediate sale 
for it, it is usually highly seasoned in order to keep it, and is much too 
salt. Again, from the neck you have the best material for cutlets. 
They should be cut thin, and some of the bone and all the gristle cut 
away. Brush them lightly with whisk’d egg, and dip them into bread 
crumbs, in which you have mixed a very small quantity of savoury 
herbs. Serve them with a slice of unsmoked bacon or ham to each, 
with some thickened gravy, and use salt, cayenne, and a bit of sliced 
lemon. They make a very nice light dish, and, if you will eat sparingly, 
make an excellent supper. 

rhe chief dish, however, is the loin. It should be roasted before the 
fire, and care should be taken that the kidney be not burnt. Stuffing 
adds little to the flavour of it, and it is very good without. We always 
use large veal, with plenty of fat covering the kidney, for lean small- 
sized veal is not only wanting in flavour, but is indigestible, and there- 
fore to be avoided. If the whole of the loin is too much for you at 
once, cut it in two about half way up; the chump end will do very 
well, with a cutlet or two, for a pie, or you can cut from it any number 
of cutlets about the size and thickness of a crown-piece or ‘‘ cartwheel,” 
or you can stew it like the breast. Some butchers will cut the kidney 
half of it for you at a halfpenny a pound more, and we consider it 
worth the difference, for there is a large osseous conformation at the 
other end. You will, of course, have your bacon or ham in attendance, 
if only in the form of fried slices, to garnish the dish, and you must by 
all means contrive to have greens or cauliflower with it. The gravy 
should be, as in all roast dishes of veal, thickened and browned. The 
shoulder, boned and stuffed, and the fillet ditto, and accompanied as 
above, make tolerable substitutes for the loin. We do not so much 
aflect the fillet as we have known some people do, particularly the 
cockneys, who are for weal’n ’em for ever. Veal stufling is much 
improved by a very little finely chopped onion being mixed with it. 

Would it be deemed ridiculous, not to say vulgar, just to hint at 
liver and bacon? It is really a very good, tasty, and economical dish. 
You should have rather lean bacon, off the “hand,” or shoulder, and 
the liver should be of the calf. It is the only liver worth using, or, as 
Sheep's liver often contains minute “flounders,”’ 
just the shape of the sea-fish of that ilk, having an affection for fastening 
and feeding upon any fleshy substance. Then there is the heart— 

Maid of all work! 


‘4 my dinner, cook a heart 


we judge, safe to use. 


a part 


as Dr. Kitchener sang “ after’? Byron. 
heart, with itsinstantly congealing fat. 


We don’t go as far as a beast- 
We must draw the line some- 
where, as the barber said to the sweep, and we draw it at (outside) the 
calf's heart. Sheep's heast is often stuffed porkwise, with sage and 








onions, but ordinary stuffing, with a little admixture of onion, is bette 
for the present purpose. It makes a very nice dish at supper, and oaly | 
costs about sixpence, so that if not elegant it is not expensive, and wij! 
afford two people what our friend Joakley would call a “ hearty mea}” } 
- -_—- - - > —_—-- 
TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
THE PRINCE’S THEATRE. 
ATR. Charles Dillon appears next week in his striking and, in may 
M respects, fine impersonation of Belphegor, a character which he 
may almost be said to have made his own. Mr. Frederick 
Younge’s company will commence an engagement on Easter Monday, 
of course in one of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s comedies. Since their very 
successful six weeks’ season here in May and June last year, they hare 
been playing Robertson without intermission in all parts of England, 
and we should think that, by this time, School is the most widely and 
best known of all modern dramas. It is to be presented in Londo 
to-night for the 365th time. The Dundreary farce excepted, is there og 
record a ‘‘run” to equal this? Manchester will be glad to be charmed 
with School again, and Caste cannot come amiss ; but, as the company's 
repertoire also comprises Ours and //ay, it is to be hoped the repr. 
sentations during this engagement may not be exclusively confined to 
the old favourites of last year. 


THE PRINCE’S THEATRE COMPANY AND THE DRAMATIC FESTIVAL 

The worst of charitable movements is that they give rise to the di 
play of so much uncharity. A meddling correspondent of the Zxamine 
and Times has been suffered almost to insinuate that a spirit of rivaly} 
and jealousy has prevented the company of the Prince’s Theatre from) 
participating in the Dramatic Festival at the Theatre Royal. It is nj 
right that they should have been called upon to explain that the red 
reason of their absence is that their presence has not been invited. 
Because one man thinks proper to do a generous deed, that is good) 
reason why he should be applauded for doing it, but it is no reason} 
why another man should be reproved for not doing a similar one. That} 
certain districts did not choose to contribute to the simultaneous collet) 
tions was no justification for Mr. Richard Haworth gibbetting them ia} 
the papers. Similarly, that Mr. Knowles resolves to give his theatre to) 
the hospitals for ten days is no excuse for impugning the directors of the} 
Prince’s for not doing the same; and the gift by the Theatre Royil 
company of their services imposes no duty on the Prince’s company {0} 
give theirs. As a matter of fact, the one company declares itself a) 
willing as the other, but all the same the declaration should not have) 
been asked for. Possibly, the Z.xaminer correspondent will next yeat| 
demonstrate Mr. Knowles to be a mean individual, because he doest't| 
give another festival next year. 





ATHENAUM MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

If the diversion of the Athenzeum Gymnasium from its natural pir 
pose be attended with unpleasing effects on the tempers of the gymnasts 
last week must have been an unfortunate time for them. Besides the 
dramatic performance, a concert was given by the Musical Society. The 
programme was not altogether up to the mark. The single tenor ‘solo 
was Blockley’s version of ‘ Excelsior,”’ and not a few of the other pie# 
were hackneyed. Amongst the best received songs was one sung 
Miss Taylor, a young lady we have not before heard at these concerts 
Miss Taylor’s total blindness was not by any means her only claim 
the sympathy of the audience. A pleasant variety was given to the| 
concert by the introduction of two pianoforte solos. Mr. Thorley) 
showed great powers of expression and manipulation. It was well that 
he played entirely from memory, otherwise the effect of the first s0l0, 
Schubert’s ‘‘Clavier Stucke,” might have been somewhat in 
with by the eccentric behaviour of the gas. At a critical point of the | 
performance the light suddenly diminished, and left the room in a sta 
ot “ gloaming.”” When this had continued for a while, as suddenly the 
jets started into vigorous brightness, fizzing and crackling in a Wi 
highly calculated to divert the attention. Then the room was ™© ) 
with a suffocating odour, as of that produced after the explosion of 
gunpowder mixed with the perfume of boiling gas-tar. These w& 
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orthodox proceedings naturally excited considerable attention among 
the directors, for whom the two front rows of seats were somewhat 
ostentatiously reserved. At the close of the season (the second, is it 
not ?), Dr. Hiles, the conductor, may fairly be congratulated upon the 
position attained by the Atheneum Musical Society among the musical 
institutions of the city. 


THE ATHENAXUM AMATEUR ACTORS. 


The esprit de corps must be very potent at the Athenxum. Concerts, 
assaults,” and dramatic entertainments are all well and heartily 
patronized. The amateur plays are done in dramatic style—a bijou 
stage with a miniature mzse-en-scéne being erected on the platform of 
many uses, in the gymnasium up stairs. To the drop scene, painted we 
believe by Messrs. Holden and Warden, distance lends a fair amount 
of glamour. The audience, on the occasion of the last performance of 
the season, was bright, hearty, and enthusiastic ; a regular flower-show 
of pretty young (and mature) ladies’ faces bloomed through the hall. 
The performances were One Hundred Thousand Pounds, a play of 
H. J. Byron’s, once represented at the Prince's by Miss Marie Wilton’s 
Company, a long time ago, supplemented by the farce of Zhe Spectral 
Bridegroom. Mr. John Cavanah is a capital stage manager. He also 
represented a dashing young aristocratic swell, in low and high water, 
in mirth and sorrow, with the subdued pathos of real melodrama. It 
must be confessed, however, that physically he is scarcely our ideal of 
a stage lover. Much of the fun was contributed by Fluker (Mr. R. 
Winstanley), a perky and restless lawyer, and by Joe Barlow (Mr. 
Charles Scholes), a hearty-voiced and honest tallow-chandler of the 
“Borough,” while the character of Pennythorne (Mr. Harry Lynill), 
seemed the result of much memory and study, and won the only recall. 
Dickory’s get-up and action in the farce were screamingly farcical, but in 
the voice there was little of the comical, while of grotesque and Protean 
play of features there was nothing whatever. Miss Annie Radcliffe 
was graceful, quiet, and very touching, and Miss Barsby, as a down- 
right matron ‘of the Borough,”’ telling, both to her husband and 
audience. The scene was graced by the debut of a young lady amateur. 
Altogether a very decided success resulted. To old theatre-goers, how- 
ever, the pleasure was mainly to be debited to the reminiscences of 
popular actors—we won’t name them—vividly awakened and sustained 
by this amateur “‘ revival.” To many others the delight had its birth 
in the privilege of seeing a drama at all, especially gratis, debarred as 
they are by ‘the religious difficulty” from enjoying an evening at a 
real theatre. 


THE PROPOSED NEW EXCHANGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 

Sm,—Having seen, under the head of Town Talk, in your paper of 
February 19th, a statement which is not quite correct, I should be glad 
if you will give me an opportunity of correcting the error. It is there 
stated that land has been purchased in Portland Street for a new 
Exchange, the plot being bounded by Portland Street, Chorlton Street, 
Sackville Street, and Silver Street. ‘This is not the case. The plot in 
question is joint property; and, although a company has been in treaty 
for the land, their indecision leaves the owners at liberty to negociate a 
sale with other parties, which the article in your clever paper is calcu- 
lated to prevent, if parties believe it to be already sold. Trusting you 
will find space for this note in your next copy of the Sphinx, I remain, 
Sir, very faithfully yours, ONE OF THE PARTIES INTERESTED. 


{It is almost unnecessary for us to say that we regret the publication 
of 4 statement which, we are informed, has given rise to considerable 
misunderstanding and inconvenience. } 





AN Unovatirizp Scamp.—A quack doctor. 

THE Saresr Prrc To MEDDLE WiTH.—The pitch of refinement. 
a Lamb used to say that he could read any kind of book except 

ose books which no gentleman's library ought to be without. 

Sheridan, complaining to his son Tom about his getting into debt, 
_ him if he did not allow him £800 a year. ‘Yes, sir,” replied 
lh you allow me that sum, but it’s never paid.” 











[LIVING MEN OF LETTERS.] 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


MONG the Curiosities of Literature, a profession beset 
with so many thorns and so much trouble (stones and 
stumbling blocks to the weaklings and trials to the 

strong), there should be preserved a late curt answer from 
Mr. Carlyle to an enquiring spirit. ‘Sir,” wrote the 
enquirer, ‘people say yow are a Pantheist; is it true?” 
‘“‘Sir,” answered the philosopher, “I am neither a Pan- 
theist nor a Pot-theist.—Yours, T. Carlyle.” 

It is impossible to write of Emerson without recalling 
Carlyle; it is difficult to think critically of his writings 
without remembering that to him also the grave charge of 
Pantheism has been laid, and if one were a special pleader 
it would not be difficult to establish that charge. Indeed, 
both to Carlyle and Emerson, but to the latter especially, 
the charge preferred against Socrates might well be laid. 
They do ‘corrupt and lead aside the youth of this city.” 
But Emerson does it in a much wider and efficient way 
than Carlyle, because he is a much less man, much less of 
a Christian, much less in heart, in feeling, and in deep 
earnestness. We pray anyone who reads this to believe 
that not one word is written that is not written in true love 
and honesty, and without cant. Emerson never pretends 
to be a Christian in the accepted sense, while his faith in 
the precepts of the J/an Jesus are about as strong as is his 
belief in Zoroaster or Confucius (Koonfootze). The most 
ardent admirer of Emerson will find that we appreciate him 
as much as he does. But we love not that mind which is 
destructive and critical rather than consoling and edifying. 
To edify, Mrs. Brownjohn, is /o dur/d up. As regards Faith, 
Emerson has done his best to fill all young men with a 
vast unutterable longing, an admiration for the great, a 
windy, wide, and dispersed ambition, a love of Nature and 
a curious pantheistic reverence for something—what it is it 
is notknown. He is an admirable purveyor for the Papacy 
and creeds that restrain, for these unutterable longings never 
get realized, these wide and windy thoughts die out like 
sudden gusts, these negative faiths leave the heart empty 
and comfortless, and then the reader becomes the Hadztans 
in Sicco, and, after wandering about for some time, betakes 
him to a ‘‘ concrete creed,” a firm footing, and the seven 
devils of superstition, so that his last state is worse than 
his first. 

The biography of Emerson will just show us what the 
man is and how he is. He is an American of the old 
school, an honour to his country, one of the greatest men 
of his age. Wide and windy as he is in faith, he appears 
firm set to the wandering stars of America; he has plenty 
of culture, wide reading, scholarship, research, cleverness. 
He has little tenderness, no pathos, and yet much poetry 
of a sort—and that a subtle and good sort. Here in peffo 
is what he is and what he has done. 

He is a sharp, thin, thoughtful man, azgre, clever-looking, 
with high but not very ample forehead. He is nearing his 
seventieth year, having been born in 1803; is an ultra 
Unitarian—if so much (or so little) in Christian creed. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1821; was ordained minister 
of the Second Unitarian Church at Boston, a high seat of 
wide views of Faith, and having after some time embraced 
peculiar, and we presume even wider notions, abandoned 
his pulpit and settled in the peacefully named village of 
Concord, to betake himself to the study of man and of 
Nature. 

Being an American he soon began to “ orate”; had he 
been a Britisher he would have lectured. In 1837 he 
delivered an oration called Man Thinking, before the Phi- 
Beta-Kappa Society of Boston, and in 1838 published 
Literary Ethics: an Oration. Mr. Emerson took the world 
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| by surprise. His talk embraced innumerable subjects; was 
/ ambitious, daring, grandiose. It was especially suited to 
|| young men and a young country. He said that he did not 
|| pretend to argue, he announced; he did not teach, he 
|exhibited. Similarly, he did not lecture to persuade, he 
‘‘orated.” Bear this in mind, and you have the key to the 
| Emersonian popularity. In 1839 Mr. Emerson published 
| Nalure: an Essay; in 1840 he commenced the Dial, a 
magazine of Literature, History, and Philosophy, in which 
‘all three were very wild, and utterly unlike anything that 
| would be published in Germany, France, or England. The 
conditions of literature are so different in new America to 
| what they are in old Europe. Here our writers in some 
| degree subordinate themselves to public opinion; there 
they subordinate a raw and untaught public opinion to 
| themselves. They are, therefore, the more free and daring, 
while European thought is the more solid, compressed, and 
| enduring. 

| Emerson now began pouring out his bottles of mental 
| champagne very quickly. In 1841 he gave us Zhe Method 
of Nature; Man the Reformer ; three lectures, and the first 
| series of his Essays. In 1844 the second series; ew 
| England Reformers ; The Young American; and a lecture on 
| the West Indian Emancipation. In 1845-9 he delivered 
| lectures on Swedenborg, Napoleon, and others, afterwards 
| published as Representative Men. In 1852, working with 
Mr. Ellery Channing, he published the Memoirs of the 
Countess D’ Ossoli (Margaret Fuller). After a visit to Eng- 
land he published, in 1856, a work called Luglish Traits ; 
in 1860 another, a very little but very sweet book, called 
The Conduct of Life; and in 1870, a week or two ago, 
Soctely and Solitude, his last, and by far the slightest and 
worst work he has written. 

Now, in all these books there is a certain amount of 
honest work and thought, if there be also a good deal of 
gilt gingerbread and flash jewelry. Let us speak of the 
faults first. Let us take two or three sentences hap-hazard 
from his last book, which, weak as it is, is very entrancing 
for a boy or a young man to read. ‘’Tis sweet to talk of 
kings” say the old satirists, and when Emerson familiarly 
gossips of ‘‘ Paul, Plato, the Zendavesta, Vishnu, Brahma, 
Socrates, Jesus, and such teachers of men,” we half believe 
that we know something of such good company. But just 
sit down after reading an essay by Emerson, and ask, What 
have I got out of it? That is the test. Hear him, for 
instance, on Art :— 

Herein is the explanation of the analogies which exist in all the Arts. 
They are the reappearance of one mind working in many materials to 
temporary ends. Raphael paints wisdom; Handel sings it; Phidias 
carves it; Shakespere writes it; Wren builds it; Columbus sails it; 
Luther preaches it; Washington arms it; Watt mechanizes it. Painting 
was called ‘‘silent poetry,” and poetry ‘‘speaking painting.” The laws 
of each Art are convertible into the laws of every other. 
| Now, in addition to this last truism being a lame expan- 

sion of Horace—De Arte Poetica— 

Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit cequa potestas, 

we find in the first the simple Pantheism of the last few 
verses in the Laureate’s last volume, and, indeed, he has 
compressed the whole into those curious rhymes, ‘‘ Flower 
in the crannied wall,” wherein he is so bold as to say 
‘plucking it out of the crannies” that, if he only knew 
how the flower “ growed,” as Topsy has it, he (Mr. Tenny- 
son) **would know what God is and man is.” In the very 
much ‘lower Pantheism,” as our sages would call it, of 
Pope, God not only “ paints and mechanizes, arms, sails, 
|and preaches,” acting through all things, as indeed he 
does, but He is in all things worshipped ; he is ‘‘ Jehovah, 
Jove, our Lord,” all in one. Perhaps one of the missions 
of the Saviour was to beat down that folly, into which 
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those who reject him are sure to fall. Beyond these two 
matters, and a glib enumeration of names, there is nothing, 
Here, again, is a peculiarly Emersonian sentence upon the 
** Bibles of the World,” one Bible, by the way, to him, as 
good as another :— 


I mean the Bibles of the world, or the sacred books of each nation, 
which express for each the supreme result of their experience. After 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, which constitute the sacred books of 
Christendom, there are the Desatir of the Persians and the Zoroastrian | 
Oracies; the Vedas and Laws of Menu; the Upanishads; the Vishny | 
Puraaa; the Bhagvat Geeta of the Hindoos; the books of the Budd. 
hists; the Chinese Classics, and others of four books, containing the 
wiscom of Confucius and Mencius. Also such other books as have 
acquired a semi-canonical authority in the world. Such are the Hermes 
Trismegistus, pretending to be the Egyptian remains; the Sentences of 
Epiccetus ; of Marcus Antoninus; the Vishnu Sarma of the Hindoos; 
the Gulistan of Saadi; the Imitation of Christ of Thomas i Kempis; 
and the Thoughts of Pascal. 

This braggadocio sentence cannot fail to remind the 
reader of the merry old gentleman who takes in the vicar 
of Wakefield with his flood of learning, comprised in one 
sentence, which he is always repeating. ‘‘ The cosmogony 
or Creation of the World has puzzled philosophers of all 
ages. What a medley of opinions have they not broached 
upon the Creation of the World! Sanconiathon, Manetho, 
Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus have all attempted it.” We! 
are almost, indeed, inclined to interrupt Mr. Emerson, and i 
ask him: Is not your name Ephraim Jenkinson ? with the) 
simple Dr. Primrose when awakened from his dream. We 
are not learned enough to pronounce on the Chinese 
Classics, or on the Desatir of the Persians, but we know 
enough of the Bhagvat Geeta, the Talmud, and the philo- 
sophy of Confucius (by far the best), to assure the reader 
that these sacred books are wild and nonsensical fairy tales, 
dogmatic nonsense, mere Eastern drivel, and clotted follies, 
entangled with wild fancies and prurient stories which no 
sane man dare compare with our own sacred New Testa 
ment. Look again at the wordy sentence. The Jmifatiom 
Christi and the Pensées of Pascal are put last. Why, there 
are more sound high thoughts, sublime resolves, and God- 
taught endeavour, in one section of either of these books 
than in all the far-Eastern nonsense ever raked together. 
Epictetus or Marcus Antoninus would beat the lot! 

But put him on his own ground, not upsetting his mind 
with windy ideas from big books with which he is not fully 
acquainted, and Emerson is a first-class writer. No man 
would do better as an Editor of a Quarterly Review, ora 
contributor thereto. His two most valuable books are 
English Traits, a most generous, thoughtful, and valuable 
estimate of the English people and nation, beyond all 
praise for its honest truth, its acute perception, its inte 
resting and thorough style, its fearless speaking—fearless in 
blame and in praise; and Zhe Conduct of Life. In the last 
we meet Mr. Emerson as a poet, wild, novel, suggestive; 
but he has written other poems besides these heads of 
chapters. As rhyme and melody are to be distinguished 
from poetry properly so called, so Emerson, it must } 
remembered, writes poetry with melody or rhyme. His 
lines are not exactly verse, and yet they are poetty. 
Generally this poetry is in short verse—as uneasy a8 4 
macadamized road new-done, and much resembling 4 
translation from the Anglo-Saxon, or a passage from 
Tusser’s Hundred Points of Husbandry. Here, however, 


a sonnet— 
THE RHODORA. 

In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook, 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, ~*~ 
Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 


————— 
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Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that, if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being : 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But in my simple ignorance suppose 

The self same power that brought me there, brought you. 


In this you find a parallel thought to that of Tennyson’s 
ridiculous ‘‘ Flower in the Crannied Wall”—but how much 
truer, greater, and better ! 

We conclude with an acute passage from Linglish Traits :— 

England is the best of actual nations. It is no ideal framework, it is 
an old pile built in different ages, with repairs, additions, and make- 
shifts; but you see the poor best you have got. London is the epitome 
of our times, and the Rome of to-day. Broad-fronted, broad-bottomed 
Teutons, they stand in solid phalanx foursquare to the points of compass: 
they constitute the modern world, they have earned their vantage-ground, 
and held it through ages of adverse possession. They are well marked 
and differing from other leading races. England is tender-hearted. 
Rome was not. England is not so public in its bias; private life is its 
place of honour. Truth in private life, untruth in public, marks these 
home-loving men. Their political conduct is not decided by general 
views, but by internal intrigues and personal and family interest. They 
cannot readily see beyond England. The History of Rome and Greece, 
when written by their scholars, degenerates into English party pam- 
phlets. They cannot see beyond England, nor in England can they 
transcend the interests of the governing classes. 

Emerson is not the best of actual Essayists; neither the 
most tender, nor the most true, the most powerful, nor the 
wisest. But he looks the wisest and most knowing of all ; 
he is and will be always a great favourite with the young; 
he don’t speak to your heart, but he does to your head. 
The effect of reading his works until you are guz/e behind 
the scenes and know something, is that which a college 
lecturer has upon a freshman; new notions, ideas, new 
learning (or what seems new) puzzle and confound :— 

While words of learned length and thund’ring sound 
Amaz’d the gazing freshmen ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 


But Emerson, after all, of himself says little; and what 
he does say stimulates, but it does not nourish. 


ip 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS ON 
*CHANGE. 


Nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice. 
OTHELLO, 


UCH variety of character among the lower animals may be seen in 

a zoological collection. Notwithstanding the loss of instinct 

__ caused by living in a state of captivity, the characteristics of the 

different breeds are strongly marked. In the race of man, who “ is the 
paragon of animals,” the difference between individuals, if not so 
strongly marked, is nevertheless sufficiently wide to exhibit strong con- 
trasts. Thus, in the fortuitous concourse of atoms which goes to make 
| up the six thousand and odd subscribers to the Royal Exchange, types 
| of character are to be noticed differing nearly as widely as the contents 
of a menagerie, and what is remarkable, they frequently resemble, both 

morally and physically, those creatures, which “in the beginning,” were 
placed under the dominion of man. Have we not human specimens of 
the wolf with his restless hungry eyes, the cunning fox, the sharp eyed 
lynx, the treacherous tiger, the dignified lion, the tough old badger, the 
grinning hyzena, the eagle, the vulture, the owl, the magpie, the raven, 
the fretful porcupine, the mule, the ox, and the ass? Specimens of 
these varieties may be seen at any time, and they, like their prototypes 
spend much of their time in preying upon eachother. Of late years, the 
Royal Exchange collection has been greatly extended. Besides the 
original specimens indigenous to these islands—English, Irish and 
Scotch—thecontinent of Europe has sent quantities from Germany, Italy, 
Denmark, France, and of Greeks not a few. In fact the Apostolic de- 
scription of the multitude which assembled at a miraculous incident in 
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the early history ofthe Christian Church, is not inapplicable : Parthians, 
and Medes, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia and in India, and Cappa- 
docia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, in the 
parts of Lybia about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and prose- 
lytes. With such a heterogeneous collection as this, it is not difficult to 
find opportunities for that study which the poet described as the noblest 
of mankind. 

Whether it is to be attributed to what is called the law of natural 
selection, or because man is an imitative animal, or for some other cause, 
we cannot say, but nature appears at intervals to produce beings, who, 
without having any consanguineous relationship, acquire precisely the 
same habits and traits of manner in business, which appear to be handed 
down from one generation to another. Thus, there are to be seen 
certain persons who stand precisely in the same attitudes, shake hands 
exactly in the same way, ask or answer questions, and altogether conduct 
themselves after the fashion of their predecessors fifty years since. Some 
subscribers make straight for a particular pillar, and never budge from 
it one yard during the whole time they remain in the place. Others, 
but these are few, have a habit of walking in couples, at a brisk pace, 
from one end of the room to the other, as if they were pacing the 
quarter deck of a steamboat. This sinyula- pedestrian habit is accom- 
panied by a seemingly earnest conversation, with their hands in such 
close proximity to each other that you would think they were about to 
salute one another in the manner not common with Englishmen. Some 
subscribers are remarkable for a sort of attraction of cohesion, and like 
globules of quicksilver have a tendency to run together, forming compact 
groups in the centre, while others, again, are imbued with a repellent 
force, and like nebulous matter, break off into space, forming them- 
selves into isolated spheres, in the trading firmament. Most members 
upon entering the room in the morning hasten to the telegraphic 
despatches posted upon the pillars, and make futile attempts to master 
the voluminous intelligence provided by the new regime. To read a 
number of leading articles consecutively in the London papers is dismal 
enough, but to have them all hashed up for one’s edification on the 
telegraph tissues, is beyond a joke. The reading of these sheets is also 
considerably interfered with by sundry individuals, who systematically 
thrust their heads between the telegrams and every one ele who may 
be reading them. This obstructive custom is also practised by the same 
incorrigible offenders at the reading desks of the various papers, where 
considerable dexterity is required to enable one to obtain a view of any 
particular paragraph or column. 

Another singular habit of some subscribers is, that they appear to be 
glued by some potent cement tothe windows. The nose-flatteners have 
already been described in these pages. Chiefly are they composed of 
fops and fogiés, some of whom attend at the windows to see and others 
to be seen. It is difficult to ascertain what are the precise objects of 
such steadfast attention. Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s and Mr. Mendel’s 
carriages appear to be very attractive. Likewise the girls of the period, 
the Grecian bend, huge chignons, and other monstrosities. Bibulously 
disposed persons passing to and from the Fuddlers’ Arms, and others 1e- 
pairing to Mr. Sinclair's shop in Victoria Street and making believe to eat 
oysters, also come in for inspection. A cavalry regiment passing, is 
quite a god-send, and we have even known the van of a travelling circus, 
filled with a band of musicians and their brazen trumpets, prove a source 
of attraction. But we verily believe that numbers gaze out of window 
in a sort of comatose state of abstraction, mesmerized into a state of 
oblivion, such as the late Doctor Braid used to throw his subjects into, 
by making them stare at a piece of cork fastened to their foreheads. We 
are confirmed in this view, because we observe that to many one window 
serves just as well as another. There might be something attractive or 
interesting in gazing down the vista of Victoria Street, or in watching 
men, women, and children dodging among the omnibuses in their 
endeavours to cross the street, and seeing an occasional old woman and 
policeman run over; but what on earth is there to look at in a hideous 
brick partition wall within a few feet of your nose, in that portion of 
the new building now ia course of erection? Possibly it may be ac- 
counted for in much the same way that old John Willett derived solace 
and inspiration by protracted gazing at a large copper boiler. 

A vast change has occurred of late years in the various costumes worn 
on ’Change. A man appearing in a rough shooting coat, and a wide-a- 
wake hat, with a peacock’s feather stuck in its band, would not a few 
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| years ago have been tolerated for 2 moment. Swallow-tailed coats, | find efficient subalterns wherever they go. The music written for the 
cravats like poultices encircling the throat, and continuations strapped Queen of the Night (Mdlle. Ilma de Murska) is the highest soprang 
}} down until the wearer dared hardly stoop, were the order of the day. music extant. Mdlle. de Murska’s voice is faultlessly true, like , 

Even still more primitive garments were to be seen, but these were in perfectly tuned instrument, but it isnot sympathetic. In the celebrated! 

the days of old * S<!l and Repent,” and ** My mind’s made up.” Some cadence her voice sounded like a flute. Madame Sinico and Mi 
|| of the habiliments now worn are outrageous enough, the most discordant Santley gave great pleasure, but Signor Gardoni should have been 
| colours being worn, rivalling the plumage of a macaw, but without the heard twenty years ago. | 
slightest notion of harmony. On the whole, however, the change of The selection of the six operas performed this week is in admirable | 
dress among men of business, has vastly improved of late years. taste. To-night (Friday) Don Giovanni will be given, and to-morroy| 
the dainty Marta, composed by Flotow, the Tennyson of music—a work 
upon which a fine musical genius exhausted itself. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. > 


. . (fT) ” 
PERA is naturally the most popular form of musical entertain- TELL ME, LYDIA. 
ment. It appeals to other senses besides the ear, and it awakens YDIA, of the ample eg 
feelings which music alone, without words and action, could And the very scanty dresses, 
- se Wes Rneiiied Rinee aicaite adhe fx Rd dle A : Lydia, of the agile figure 
scarcely rouse. adh lum test over olf music, bas 0 1s hiled with despair And the fisticufling vigour, 
by a quartetto for stringed instruments, may derive the keenest pleasure Lydia, born the stalls to charm 
from the music of opera. It is a panorama of music which is explained But the critic to alarm— 
to him as it goes on. Last year the Drury Lane and Covent Garden Gentle Lydia, tell me why 
companies combined, and the consequence was that we had some very You did go and black his eye. 
aes F Lithesome Lydia, blithesome Lydia, 
powerful castes. This year, no doubt to the advantage of the artistes, Tell me, Lydia, tell me why 
. . ’ ’ 
and perhaps also to that of the public, two companies have been You did go and black his eye. 
formed, and they are now competing in the provinces previous to Did he scatter rude aspersions 
commencing the London season. Last week they were both performing On your duties and diversions ? 
at the same time in Liverpool, and the company now at the Prince’s Did he steal your maiden fame ? 
Theatre enjoyed by far the greater success. ‘The brightest stars of the Was it an almighty shame ? 

. . . ~ +2 . 7 id: 
two companies, Adelina Patti and Christine Nilsson, do not travel. Well, we know, he roundly chid : 
They : oes ; Granted, Lydia, that he did— 
They are the fixed stars; the others are the planets. We cannot say 4 

i a Gentle Lydia, tell me, do, 
that we are altogether sorry that Patti and Nilsson do not come to Was it false or was it true? 
Manchester. We do not want star-gazing ; we want representations of Treful Lydia, direful Lydia, 
art in its original design. We do not want to admire the wonderful Tell me, Lydia, tell me, do, 
execution of a soprano leggierre, or the tremendous chest notes of a Was it false or was it true ? 
baritone. We know pretty well what can be done in these branches, Gentle Lydia, was it true, 


and .we desire a performance in which these qualities are servants and What the critic said of you ? 
Are you no, as hinted he, 


, : ‘ : Better than you ought to be ? 
On Monday evening, Mozart’s // Flauto Magico was given, and it And if code Pa gontin true 
, ’ 


will be more interesting to dwell at length upon this splendid work, than Which the critic said of you— 
to glance hastily at all the six performances. The music of // Flauto is Gentle Lydia, tell me why 
so unapproachable that it offers no point for criticism. But one or two You uphold your nose so high. 
interesting reminiscences suggest themselves about the subject of the Haughty Lydia, naughty Lydia, 
ite Mhnitin tne Gna ‘aaa Lj - P Tell me, Lydia, tell me why 
— e : “ - as ap pate a y and, ba our — very You uphold that nose so high. 
unjustly attacked. It is said to be incoherent, to be utterly deficient in : 
7 me; rea ‘e Segond - , vine conel * N 4 ® think Were his words on breakdowns false 
uman interest, to be weird and unsubstantial. Now we do not thin As Lord Byron’s on the waltz ? 
that it ever pretended to be a coherent drama, but rather a bewitched Did he pen a libel vile 
succession of events, all as varied as possible. Themen and women are On a maiden free from guile ? 
not men and women, but sprites and fairies. Mozart's genius was not Then, if that was all untrue 
inflamed by the poetry of the subject as a whole, but by the manifold Which the critic said of you— 
situations, all of them graceful, humourous, entranced. When the Tell me, Lydia, why, young lady, 
ne gr . ‘ hy, IR You came out so very shady 
opera was first produced, Mozart excited the indignation of the Free- In the court to which recourse is 
masons by the introduction of some of the rites of Freemasonry. The Had by wives to get divorces, 
trials which the lovers have to undergo, the blindfolding, the crossing Only just last week, my lady ? 
of swords, and so forth, are actual masonic ceremonies. It is certain, Tell me, Lydia, tell me why— 
however, that it was in no mocking spirit that Mozart disclosed these Gentle Lydia, don’t be shy! 
symbols, but rather that he was impressed with greater earnestness, and he your indise all a — 
inspired with greater beauty, by the priests, the temples, the mysteries. Oo a = as _ 
“9 A eerste dt © tides tals al * Or was your offence, in sooth, 
The opera is the oddest confusion of fairy tale and romance, comic Taken at the libel’s truth >— 
tragedy or tragic comedy, all garlanded together by the divinest music, Gentle Lydia, modest madam, 
forbidding us to laugh at the situations, however absurd. Every now Costumed in the garb of Adam, 
and then we forget that the characters are not human beings, and we oe avo poe, Lydia, 
begin to feel interested in their fate, when the introduction of sorcery— oS me, Lee, tes me why 
You did black that critic’s eye. 
such as the conjuring up of wines and edibles—sends us back into dream- 
land, and we feel half disappointed and half pleased. The day after, 
we may laugh at the triviality of the tale, but if by accident we hear one 
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not masters. 











Lydia, much I want to know 
Why to wollop scribes you go. 
5 ‘ Samco Tell me, Lydia, tell me why, 
of the airs played, the sense of the absurd vanishes, and we inevitably But in mercy spare my eye ! 
revive the dream of the evening. The principal characters in // Flauto All these things I wish to hear, 
were very well rendered, but the choruses and orchestra were as usual But not under fleshly fear— 


thin and imperfectly taught. This poverty in regard to orchestra and ape ty poy hone plone. 


chorus serves to show our inferiority by the side of continental nations. Surong-armed Lydia, long-armed Lydia 
In Germany the love of music is so universal, that orchestras become Tell me, Lydia, tell me, pray— - 
naturally organised, and opera troupes can travel from town to town and But please keep those arms away. 
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HE ONLY LIFE INSU RANCE 
in the Kingdom which issues its Policies 
7 onsen on ABSOLUTE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, and retains the values of the net Pre- 
id by Insurants, in Government Stock, de- 
ited [ the Bank of England, in trust for the sole 
— e of meeting the claims of policy-holders, is the 
ER TISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE CORPORA- 
BION LIMITED. Policies cannot lapse or be for- 

feited, and may be converted into cash on demand, 


Ss 


miums 





‘TRUSTEES : 





i Weguelin, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
ay ( Messrs. ‘Thomson, Bonar, & Co.) . k 
Charles Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the Union Bank 

of London, ‘Messrs. Samuel Oppenheim & Sons.) x 
| William G. Goodliffe, Esq., Accountant General, India 
Westminster. , : 
oon ry Bayford, Esq., LL.D., Senior Registrar, 
Court of Probate, Doctors’ Commons, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Manchester. 
Heap OFrFices: 
BROWN STREET and MARSDEN STREET, 


MANCHESTER. 


Cuier Orrices, LONDON: 
20, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARINGCROSS, S.W. 
1, BROWN’S BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 


THE STATE OF TRADE, 
NDER the title of ‘‘Notes on 


Change” the Sfhinx will, in future, contain 
every week an article on the state, prospects, and 
tendency of trade in Manchester. The writer has access 
to the very best sources of information, and the article, 
while popular in form and readable in style, will be a 
trustworthy and valuable review of the state of business, 
and of all the incidents and circumstances which affect or 
are likely to affect it. 


NOW READY, 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, CLOTH LETTERED, 
THE 
SEOOND VOLUME 


THE SPHINX: 


Containing, in addition to a large number of general and 
descriptive papers, the following serial and classified 
articles :— 




















Living Men of Letters, 
Lancashire Worthies. 
| London Papers. 
Manchester Architecture. 
| Holiday Notes. : 
Churches and Preachers in Manchester and its 
Vicinity. 
Sports and Pastimes in Manchester. 
\ Manchester Banks. 
| Irish Sketches : by Edwin Waugh 
| The Clubs of Manchester. 
j Town Talk and Things in General. 
Art, Music and the Drama in Manchester. 








MANCHESTER: 
| iJ: G, Kersnaw & Co., 37, Oxford-street ; and by order 
| of all booksellers and newsagents. 

| LANCASH IRE WORTHIES. 


The following articles, under this title, have 








{ appeared in the Sphin.xc :—~ 
| t~John Byrom. 
} | +The Great Duke of Bridgewater, with a notice of 
Brindley, the Engineer. 
}3~A Chapter in the Romance of Science (Jeremiah 
| orrocks), ; 
| +—Humphrey Chetham. 
$—The Inventor of the Spinning Mule (Samuel 
| Crompton). 
| 


&~Barton Booth, the Actor. 








THACKERAY. 


HE current nnmber of Cassedl’s Ma- 

gazine contains some personal recol- 
lections of Thackeray by Mr. Beding- 
field, a relative. Theyareslight but not 
without interest, and the two letters in 
the following extract are well worthy of 
quotation :— 

When I wa; writing works of fiction in my 
juvenile days, my kinsman Thackeray invited 
me on one occasion to dine with him at the 
Rose Cottage, Richmond, and we were talking 
on the subject of style. Like most very young 
fellows, I admired a more ornate and a less 
simple and Saxon phraseology than [ do now. 
“The more simple and the more natural a 
style, the better,” my entertainer observed ; to 
which I objected that in the highest works of 
art, the most ideal and poetical works, “ this 
simple style—such as Goldsmith’s, for instance 
—was not appropriate,” 


“Dickens parsuaded me to admire Tenny- 
son,” said Thackeray; “but I don’t care for 
idealism. Beware of it! Englishmen lkie roast 
beef,” 

Although much overworked, he was ever 
ready to help a friend, and his experience and 
advice were always at my disposal :— 


88, St James’s Street. 
Sunday, June 1, 

My Dear Bepinerretp,—I was very sorry 
not to see you the other day when you called, 
but I wasn’t in a fit state to receive anybody, 
labouring under a violent attack of bilious 
sickness, for which the only fit company was a 
basin. Luckily, my illnesses don’t last long nor 
come very often. 

I have read both your stories, and here you 
see they come back—that is cold encourage- 
ment to a man with a great deal of merit and 
imagination. I think they contain a great 
deal of good stuff, but I’m sure they are not 
saleable—that is the point. They are done in 
an old-fashioned manner, I think, and you 
could no more sell them than a tailor could a 
coat of 1830, or a milliner a bonnet which 
might have been quite the rago in the last 
reign. 

It’s not the merits of the thing I fall foul of 
—though I should like to quarrel with a little 
fine writing here and there—but only the ques- 
tion of trade. “ It is not because a story is 
bad or an author a fool that either should not 
be popular nowadays, as you and I know, who 
see many donkeys crowned with laurels, while 
certain clever fellows of our acquaintance fight 
vainly for a maintenance or a reputation. 1 
can suit the magazines (but I can’t hit the 
public, be hanged to them), and, from my 
knowledge of the former, I should say you will 
never get a good sale for commodities like 
these. Quiet, sentimental novelets wont do 
nowadays, l’m sure. Think of the high-sea- 
soned dishes the British public has been 
feeding on for the last 30 years, and you'll 
agree with me that they won’t go back to such 
simple fare as you give them in “ The Blind 
Lover.” All I can say, my dear fellow, is Try 





again. In reality, your system may be the 
right one and mine the wrong, but I’m sure 
I'm right as to the state of the market.—Ever 
yours W. M. T. 
R.C, 21 Deer., 1843. 
My Dear Beptnorietp,—I am sincerely sorry 
to hear of the accident which has befallen Dr. 
Turner, and fear with you that, at his time of 
life, the consequences may be very doub'ful. 
Your mother, please God, will be ab'e to bear 
up under this misfortune; and I trust, how- 
ever it may affect her domestic happiness, it 
will not at all injure her worldly prospects. 

I am only this moment come out after a five 
days’ bout of illness at my lodgings. I sent on 
Tuesday week last a very pressing note to 
Jerdan regarding the Miser’s Son, with a little 
notice which I myself had written so as to save 
him trouble. 

It was, I need not tell you, a favonrable one 
as the story deserved; it has a great deal of 
talent of a great number of kinds, and many a 
man has made a fortune with a tithe uf the 
merit. 

Bat in spite of this, Jerdan has not inserted 
my article. Have you ever advertised in his 
paper or elsewhere? A laudatory paragraph 
here and there will do you no earthly good, 
unless the name of your book is perpetually 
before the public. The best book I ever wrote 
I published with an unknown publisher, and 
we got off two hundred and fifty copies of it, 
and this was after the success of the Paris book, 
with some thirty pounds of advertisements, and 
hugely laudatory notices in a score of j urnals. 
Shakespere himself would not get a hearing in 
Gray’s Inn Lane. 

Unless your publisher actually offers you 
money for a future work, I beg yéu to have 
nothing to do with him. Write short tales. 
Make a dash at all the magazines; andat one 
or two of them I can promise you, as I have 
said, not an acceptance of your articles, but a 
favourable hearing. It is, however, a bad 
trade at the best. The prizes in it are fewer 
and worse than in any other professional 
lottery; but I know it’s useless damping a man 
who will be an author whether or no—men are 
doomed, as it were, to the calling. 

Make up your mind to this, my dear fellow, 
that the Miser’s Son will never succeed—not 
from want of merit, but from want of a pub- 
lisher. Shut it up without delay, and turn to 
some work that will pay you. Eschew poetry 
above all (you've had too much of it), and read 
all the history you can. Don’t mind this pa- 
triarchal tone from me. I’m old in the 
trade now, and have lived so much with all 
sorts of people in the world that I plums myself 
on my experience. Give my best love to your 
mother and aunt. I will call to-morrow to ask 
after their health, and that of your poor 
patient, and am always truly yours, 

W. M. THackeray. 

I shall give you a notice in Fraser in the 

Febraary number; bat I tell you it’s no use. 





The title of the new comedy by Mr. Robert- 
son, now in rehearsal at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, is M.P. 











































































































|? ~John Collier (Tim Bobbin), 
IT Are made on FOX’S Celebrated FRAMES. Being larg producers, 
All Dunkerley and Franks Umbrellas Seatatle ra Franks are enabled to offer them at Mirae toe: F ea say 


7, SWAN STREET, NEW CROSS, MANCHESTER. 
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Tue Bararp Booxs.—A new volume, Lord 
| Chesterfield’s Letters, Sentences, and Mawims, 
has just been added to the Bayard Beries of 
| books. It is prefaced by a very interesting 
and acute critical essay, by M. Sainte-Benve, 
| and a brief but vigorous vindication of Lord 
Chesterfield, by the editor of the series. 
‘From the two quartos of Jarge margin and 
printing (the original Letters) this compact 
| volume,” says the writer, “is oondensed.” It 
makes a very admirable book, partly essay, 
partly table-talk, and partly, like Thackeray's 
| letters to Brown the Younger, the pleasant, 
shrewd, gossiping advice of a cultivated man 
| of the world. Of the Bayard series itself it 
is impossible to speak in too high terms. The 
collection is at once choice and varied; the 
books, some of which are rare, are all admira- 
bly edited; the typography, binding, and 
general appearance are very attractive; and 
the volumes are remarkably cheap, even in 
| this age of cheapness. Among those already 
| issued are the Story of the Chevalier Bayard ; 
Hazlitt’s Round Table ; 
| imaginative pooms ; 


Coleridge's lyrical and 
Rasselas; Sir 
| Browne's Jieliyio Medici; Cowley’s Essays; 
Beckford’s Vathek; a collection of Scandina- 
vian Ballads, translated by Robert Buchanan; 
aud a selection by Mr. Henry Morley, from 
the poems and songs of the Civil War in Eng- 
land (1630-1670). 


Thomas 


When Theodore Hook was asked for a dona- 
tion to the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews, he replied that he had no money to give 
away, but if they sent him a Jew he would try 
and convert him. This was not quite what the 
society required, and Hook never heard from 
hem again, 

Work ror Royan Acapemy Srupents.—The 
Royal Academicians have determined to insti- 
tute what may be called practical scholarships 
for the benefit of the abler students, to endow 
the posts for a limited period, and employ the 
| holders, who will be required to compete for 
| their hononrs, in decorative works of the higher 

and pictorial order on the walls of public 
buildings. The authorities at South Kensing- 
ton have invited the Royal Academicians to 
| use the walls of part of the new buildings of 
| the Museum for this purpose, and the invita- 
tion has beer accepted. There are plenty of 
public buildings to occupy the students in 
question; and the walls of hospital wards 
| especially might, if decorated, entertain pa- 
tients weary in mind and worn in body. 


| Tue CuarmMan or THE Lorps’ ComMITTFEs. 
—The other day a modest knock was heard at 
| the door of a Belgravian mansion, and after 
| Jeames had allowed the visitor to knock again, 
he condescended to open the door. “Is Lord 
L——at home?” said some one, who was 
| instantly detected by the sagacious Jeames as 
somebody's “*hown man hout of livery.”—* No, 
he aint at home,” replied Jeames ; “ but 1 say, 
old fellow, don’t go off in such an’urry. Just 
run round the corner, will you, and fetch a pint 
of ‘alf-an-’alf.” The obliging caller did as he 
was bid; ran round to the adjoining public- 
| house, and speedily reappeared bearirg a pint 
of foamiug porter. “’Avea drink, old chap,” 
| said Jeames, when he had slaked his own 
thirst. “No, thank you,” said the visivor, * I 
don't drink so early in the morning, bet I'l 
| take the pot back, if you'll allow me; and, by 
the way, just tell your master, when he returns, 
that Lord Redesdale called.” 








Mr. E.J. Poynter, A.R.A., is engaged at pre- 
sent on designs for the decoration of the dome 
of the Central Hall of Sciences, at Kensington 
—an enormous work, to be executed in mosaic. 


“«Come back, sir, that’s not the road,’’ said 
Lord Eglinton to a trespasser in his park. ‘Do 
ye ken,” said the offender, ‘‘ whaur I’m gaun?” 
“No,” replied his lordship. ‘‘ Weel, hoo do 
ye ken whether this be the road or no?” 


Ture Memory Man.—A humorous comment 
on artificial memory was made by a waiter at 
an hotel where Feinagle dined, after giving his 
lecture on artificial memory. A few minutes 
after the professor left the table the waiter en- 
tered, with uplifted hands and eyes, exclaiming, 
«Well, I declare, the memory-man has forgotten 
his umbrella!” 

Actors BErorE THE SpecracuLar ERra.-— 
John Kemble in his convivial hours, used to 
tell of his own wandering life during his dra- 
matic novitiate, that he once played Ventidius 
in All for Love with one ruffle, because neither 
his own nor the stock wardrobe could furnish 
two. In those days, even in the London 
theatre, all heroes of all countries and ages, 
Greeks, Romans, Ancient Britons, Plautagenet 
kings, Madiaval barons, and nobles of the early 
Georgian epoch, discharged their respec ive 
duties in heavy court suits. Booth and Quin 
acted Cato and Othello in this appropiate coa- 
tume, and Garrick attired Macbeth like a state 
coachman in full livery. The Ghost in Hamlet 
wore a bag wig, cocked hat, and frilled shirt, 
when a suit of armour was beyond the finances 
of the company. Oa the occasion here alluded 
to, Kemble used only one arm at a time, 
thrusting the other, minus a ruffle, within the 
folds of his capacious waistcoat. When he 
wanted to relieve the monotony of action, he 
rapidly slipped both hands behind him, and 
in a trice changed the ruffle from one to the 
other. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Sphinx Office, 37, Oxford Street, Manchester. Every 
manuscript should bear the name and address of the 
sender. A!) contributions are attentively considered, and 
unaccepted MSS. are returned on receipt of stamps for 
postage. Noreplics or MSS. can be delivered on personal 
application. 

Business communications and advertisements should be 
addressed to Messrs. J. G. Kersuaw & Co., 

“*Main” Printing Offices, 37, Oxford-st Manchester. 





THE SPHINX BY POST. 


The Sfhinx is now published on Friday morning, in 
time for the early trains. The terms (free by post) are as 
follows: 

One copy. Two copies. 
Three months 2s. 2d. 
Six months 








LIVING MEN OF LETTERS. 
A series of biographical and critical sketches of 

eminent authors, under the above title, is now in course 
of publication in the Sphinx. The following have 
appeared :— 

1.—Mr. Alfred Tennyson. 

2.—Mr. Authony Trollope. 

3.—- Mr. Algernon Swinburne. 

4.~ Mr. Mark Lemon, of Pusch, 

s.—Lord Lytton. 

6.—Mr. Charles Lever. 

7.-~Mr. George Grote. 
8.—Mr. George Augustus Sala. 
9.—Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 
10.—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
11.—Mr. John Ruskin, 
t2.~—Mr. Henry W. Longfellow. 
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A. JACKSON 
Hatch Maker, Jetoeller 


AND WATCH GLASS MANUFACTURER, 


IMPORTER OF FOREIGN CLOCKS, 
Dealer in Watchmakers’ Tools and Materials, | 


55, BRIDGE STREET, Manchester, | 


——___ 





THE 
‘Maw Printing Offices, 


J.G. KERSHAW & CO. | 
LITHOGRAPHERS & LETTERPRESS| 


PRINTERS, | 
BY STEAM POWER, 
Patent Ledger and Account Book 
Manufacturers, 
37, OXFORD STREET, | 


PORTLAND STREET, MANCHESTER! 


| 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF | 


wieettinitetbigiocs: 


PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, CLUB RULES, & | 
PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL 


SHOW CARDS, WINDOW and DOOR BILLS, | 


| 


PLACARDS, 


And HANDBILLS, in every variety of style and siz. 





DRAWINGS OF MACHINERY, MAPS, | 
PLANS OF ESTATES, &c. | 
BANKERS’ NOTES, CHEQUES, DRAFTS, & | 


|| 
LITHOGRAPHED | 
| 


CIRCULARS, INVOICES, ! 
STATEMENTS, PRICES CURRENT) 
NOTE HEADS, &c. 


Plain and Ornamental Tickets, 
FOR SHIPPERS and the HOME TRADE. 


All the most useful sizes of Star and Pattern Tickets key 


in Stock. | 


ose 
General Commercial Lithographic Printing 0) 
every description, by their | 


Patent Anglo-French Steam Machine. 


PATTERN BOOKS 


And Sheets for Muslin and Calico Printer. 


Every branch of the Printing and Sfationery Trade 
executed on the Premises. 


Printers and Publishers of Zhe Sphinx, issue 
every Saturday.—Price One Penny. 
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JOHN ROBERTS, 
ESTRETFORD ROAD 
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J. R. wishes to introduce to the Public his New Racket Cart 
or Drag, the greatest Novelty of the day, to ride low, easy of 
access for Ladies, and runs light, only 33 cwt. 




















All Carriages are constructed of best seasoned materials, and 


skilled workmanship. 











Estimates and Drawings on application. 





J. R. received the special commendation of the Judges at the 


Royal Agricultural Society's Meeting held in Manchester. 










































JOHN KEIRNAY, 


Fashionable Boot Maker, 75, Portland-street. 
always on hand, and equal to bespoke. 


A Select Stock of Gentlemen’s Boots (own 
N.B. Orders and Repsirs done on the premises on the shortest 
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J. JOPLING, 
HOSIER, GLOVER, & OUTFITTER 
127, Oxford-st. All Saints’, 





LA FORTUNE, LEPINE. 


ALSO BEST TOWN MADE. 


AUSTRIAN KID GLOVES at 1s. 11d, 


PRINCE’S THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER. 
Proprietors, the Prince's Theatre Company, Limited 
LAST TWO NIGHTS OF THE 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Friday DON GIOVANNI. 
Saturday MARTHA. 


Stalls and Dress Circle, 10s. 6d.: 
6d.; and Gallery, ls.; Private 
and £2. 28.3 to hold 


Prices of Admission: 
Upper Circle, ss "it, 2s 
Boxes, to hold eight persons, £4. 48 
four, £2. 2s. and £1. 18 

Commence at half-past seven, and terminate 


for late trains. 
Box-oftice open daily from eleven to two. 


PRINCE’S THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER. 


Proprictors, the Prince's Theatre Company, Limited. 


in time 








On MONDAY, 4th ARETE, and Five following 
ts 


rHE POPULAR 


’ 
ACTOR, 





Will appear in his unequalled impersonation, 


BELPHEGOR 


Prices as usual 
fice open daily from eleven to two, 





"AL POMONA PALACE, 
Sole Proprietor, Mr. JAMES REILLY. 


BAN D 


LVERY 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, & SATURDAY. 


ADMISSION SIXPENCF, 


57a 


, PICCADILLY, 


Opposite the new Lamp at the end of Portland-street. 


JOS. WALSH, 
PERAMBULATOR 


+ AND BATH CHAIR MANUFACTURER, 


Friends and the Public 
for the season, comprising In 
Perambulato: 


the be 


all the attention of his 


f Carriage 
ls’ Carriages of every 
and variety, all got up ¢ 


Wheels 1 


I] Beg to « 
to his Stoch 


in 


val mplion, 


t princip! 


All Vehicles War 


every style 
None but 
ranted for Two Year 


The newest | inciple f r achjust 


hand-made 
| 
: Shade REE With 
working er for Two Years 


each Carriage, and 


Price Lists on application. 


J.C. EDWARDS, Tobacconist, &¢ 


BALL DRESSES can now be Per- 
fectly WASHED, by using 
TRAVIS’S COLLOID. 





4i1GURED MUSLINS will Look 
Better than New, by WASHING in 
TRAVIS’S COLLOID. 





= 
| WASH YOUR SILKS IN 


ERAMBULATORS, 


elegant in shape, and durable in wear, 
15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 22s., 308., and 37s, 6d, 


I LLUSTRATED BOOK of PRICES, 


Post Free. 








PERAMBULATORS, |} 


with Jointed Hoods and Patent 
Elliptical Springs, or with Owen's Patent 
Spring Hood, of the newest construction. 








matter what Colour, \ WASH IN 
No matter what Fabric, ) 


TRAVIS'S COLLOID. 
NO 
TRAVIS’S COLLOID. 


[LLUSTRATED BOOK of PRIGRS, 


Free. 


] NVALID CARRIAGES, 
made with the best material, and the 
greatest regard to the conifort of the invalid 








LI? Pixes ALL COLOURS. 


a be had of all Drapers, Grocers, & Chemists. 
SOLE PATENTEES: 
WwW. B. BROWN & CO., 
10, ST. MARY’S GATE, MANCHESTER. 





URS, Wholesale and Retail. 


F. SCHMEHL, Fur Manufacturer, 
9, St. Ann-st.,and 133, Oxford-street. 


FUR, SEAL, and ASTRACAN JACKETS, Fur Trim- 
mings, Fur Hearth & Carriage Rugs, Buffalo Robes, &c. 
Established 1847. 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROF. 


EXCLUSIVELY USED in the ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Mayssty’s Launprsss says, that it is 





THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
WOTHERSPOON & CO,, GLascow and Lonpon, 





COLONIAL ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED. 


Cuter Orrices: 

36, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCH OFrices; 

LORD’S CHAMBERS, CORPORATION 

STREET, MANCHESTER, 
H. COX, District Manager. 
ACCIDENTAL AND LIFE INSURANCE 
COMBINED. 





BB HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


AND PILLS —Sarety anp Securety.—When the 
severities of winter have yielded to the genial spring, 
invalids should make a determined effort to regain their 
lost health. When, through confinement indoors, want 
of appetite, and disturbed sleep, the entire system has 
1, and the spirits have been broken down, 
Holloway's remedies are equal to the occasion. The 
Ointment rubbed over the regions of the stomach and 
liver, aided by the internal administration of his Pills, 
will rectify the digestion, regulate the bile, and purify 
the blood—three sanatory actions which will speedily 
confer renewed vigour, brace up the failing nerves, con 
firm the flaccid muscles, and restore to the ailing chcer- 


been weakened 





fulness, that great charm of existence, 


[LLUSTRATED BOOK of PRICES, 
Free. 





ROCKING HORSES, 


the best and strongest in the trade, 
from 18s. 6d to £20. 


[LLUSTRATED BOOK of PRICES, 


Free. 








PRESENTS for all occasions. 
WORKBOXES, DESKS, INK. 

STANDS, PEARL AND MUSICAL 

ALBUMS, CADDIES, &c. 








OWEN, 
1, OLDHAM STREET, 
AND 80 DEANSGATE. 
Established 45 Years. 


ALEXANDRA HALL 


PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Sole Lessees i J. & W. 8. BOOTH, 








The MIMIC 
The VOCALIST 
The HUMOURIST 
The ELOCUTIONIST 
The PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE” 
The ‘“‘EMINENT TENOR” 
OPENS HIS BULGET OF ODDS AND ED 
To appreciative and delighted audiences. 


DHHROY 


MONDAY NEXT, 
NEW COMIC BALLET, 


“THE ROUNDS OF THE KITCHEN’ 


First Appearance of 
Miss LAURA SAUNDERS, Serio-Comic. 
Mr, F. W. EGERTON, Comic Vocalist and Author, 
Miss ROSE BUCKINGHAY, Serio-Comic. i 
Mr. HAMILTON WINTER, ‘the powerful Baritone 
and Scottish Character Vocalist. | 


FRENCH’S BALLET TROUPE, 
The Awkward Squad ;" Operatic andComic Duets, &. 
the whole forming ‘ 
THE MOST VARIED ENTERTAINMENT IN 
MANCHESTER, 


| 


| 

: | 

Doors open at 7; commence at 7-30. | 
Admission: Body of the Hall, 1s.; Galleries, 6d. 

J McCAMBRIDGE, General Manager. 


$$$ rr 


Tasteless Globules of Copaiva and Cubebs) 
NEVER disorder the Stomach or Bowels, are exte® 
sively prescribed by the Profession, and are quilé 
unlike every other kind. Sold in Boxes, 2/6, 4/6, and 2t» 
free anywhere for stamps or post order. (Trade Mark, 
I'wo Leeches 
Lynch & Bateman, Chemists, 68, Market-st., Manchester, 
—— 
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,  Mamutecture " of the Piccadilly Smoking Mixture. Impor- anni 4 
*y ter of Foreign Cigars. Mee. schaumand Briar Root Pipes. 107, PICCADIE ! 





